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znent which had received the same assent.
Parliament, it had been held, had no rights
over the Church, and the Crown had success-
fully resisted its intrusion into that domain.
But the Crown was now weaker, and public
opinion, which found voice in Parliament,
was stronger than ever before. Hence the
canons of 1604, the*work of Convocation and
Crown, were a hazardous experiment. It is
true that they were studiously moderate.
For instance a " decent table," to stand
anywhere in the church, satisfied their require-
ments, and would satisfy any Puritan ; but
there was an irritating number of canons
to which penalties, often necessarily, were
attached, and the whole code by its claim to
universal authority seemed a defiance of
Parliament. It was to be a cause of friction
down to the Civil war, for Puritan represen-
tatives in Parliament were to be constantly
objecting to the canons either in principle
or in detail, and hostile resolutions, which the
Crown would ignore, were frequently to be
passed.

If Parliament would not acquiesce, it was
at first a still more serious matter that the law
courts prevented the administration of the
new code. There had always been jealousy
In England between the different courts, and